bmmg duty, pleasure, and profit, by making a personal, survey of
Britain's latest colonial acquisitions in the heart of Af^fea, on a
journey which started from Mombasa, the port of British Eaj5&Afnca>
and took him by rail through that colony to the great *rVlo|;or4a
Nyanza, whence he followed the course of the Nile, all the way
through Uganda, the Sudan, and Egypt, down to the Delta and the
sea Nothing could have been more happily thought of than for the
Colonial Under-Secretary to study on the spot those intricate and>
at home, dimly realized problems, created by the process of im-
perial expansion, and to hob-nob with as many people on the spot
as he could meet, not only the whites, whom he found as politically
minded and argumentative as himself, but with the native chiefs,
with whose point of view he was equally sympathetic

To some, it might have seemed of more questionable import that
he should have reverted to his old craft of journalism, and recorded
his adventures in a series of articles, illustrated by copious photo-
graphs, in The Strand Magazine But if ever there was excuse for the
journalistic activities of a King's Minister, it was surely here, since
it was hardly possible for him, on tour, to be about his departmental
business, and there could be no better way of educating the people
at home in their imperial responsibilities The result, embodied in
book form, makes extremely attractive reading, even today, and as
travel books go, dates remarkably little

It was only to be expected that a good part of the tour, and the
book, should have been occupied by that slaughter of the larger
fauna of the country, without which no English gentleman's irrup-
tion into the wilds would be endurable It was a source of peculiar
satisfaction to have diminished by one the stock of a particularly-
rare species of rhinoceros But it is characteristic of Mr Churchill s
innate chivalry, that even when facing the charge of a wounded vic-
tim, he shoula have found time, so he tells us, to reflect that it was
he and his friends who had forced the conflict by an unprovoked
assault on a peaceful herbivore, and that if there was such a thing
as right and wrong between man and beast, right was plainly on the
beast's side It is something to be capable of thinking this, even
without acting upon it

In due course, leaving the magnificent scenery of the great late*
theysteamedfor days through the vast, monotonous, papyrus swamps
of the White Nile, past the almost forgotten Fashoda, that had nearly
been the occasion of a European War, and so on to rejoin civilization
at Khartoum, which, in less than ten years from Churchill's last
entry, had become a stately city And here it was that what had
hitherto been a voyage of pure pleasure was clouded with tragedy,
for his valet, like himself an old soldier, was earned off in a few
hours by cholera So once again, his coming to Khartoum was
marked by the ceremonial of a military funeral
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